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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


To My Dog 


They say you have no soul, but in your eyes— 
Your great, brown, brooding eyes that look 
in mine— 
There lies that near approach to love divine; 
That fine devotion clothed in humble guise. 


And in the night, when brutes in human form, 
Possessed of souls, prowl round to do us ill, 
What means that watchful care that guards 

us still 

While we unconscious lie in Morpheus’ arms? 


That great, and tender love that you bestow 
With constancy that oft puts man to shame, 
What matter if we fail to rightly name 

The quality that bids your fineness glow? 


And in those hours when, resting at our feet, 
You lie in quiet brooding, ah! who knows 
What subtle power still more subtly grows, 

Preparing higher forms of life to meet. 


Aye, rather say we do not understand 
The mystery of life and death and growth; 
The soul which seems to travail forth in both 
Humanity and those so near to man. 
—Josephine E. Reed. 


Animals in South Africa 


We have received a leaflet from South Africa 
written by Frances K. Hosali, 10 Dersingham 
Road, Cricklewood N. W. 2, and reprinted from 
the March, 1923, number of the Animal World, 
which is the official magazine of the Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
in which conditions, dreadful beyond words, 
are described as they exist in South Africa. 
The cruelty shown to all sorts of animals in South 
Africa is appalling, and a society is greatly 
needed there. In Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, 
societies to prevent terrible treatment of animals 
should be founded, but who would carry them on? 

If anyone feels interested enough in this mis- 


sionary work, so much needed in Africa, to write 
to the address given above, Mrs. Hosali would 
be glad to give more particulars about conditions 
and needs as she has seen them.—A. H. 5S. 


Try to Put Yourself in the Place of the Animals in 
the Zoo 

First they must suffer all the wretchedness of 
a long voyage, during which all of them are 
terrified, most of them are made ill, and many 
die. They are brought to a strange climate, 
which causes the death of many. Then they are 
cooped up in prison, usually in solitary confine- 
ment, scantily fed, bereft of the natural joys of 
freedom, fresh air, power to roam at will, and 
to mate. They are doomed to languish in 
misery and despair till death comes to set them 
free. Lions, tigers, bears, monkeys, and other 
creatures who are forced to perform ugly, foolish 
antics, are taught by starvation, drugs, wire 
whips, iron spikes, hot irons, and other barbari- 
ties. 

If the public could but see what goes on in 
secret during the rehearsals, they would rise as 
one man to cry shame upon the horrible per- 
formances. But the people who earn money 
by these vile means persuade the audience that 
“all is done by kindness.”’ Nobody is allowed 
to know what goes on behind the scenes. Now 
and always we are opposed to catching, captur- 
ing, snaring these free children of the wood and 
wild, and shutting them up in cages and pens to 
wear out their lives in what is nothing but a 
prison. Many an inmate of a jail gets better 
food and clothes than he had outside, perhaps is 
in far less danger of being maimed or killed by 
automobiles or at some railroad crossing, but the 
stone wall and the iron bars are perpetually — 
saying, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 
When wild animals injure or interfere with man 
they must be killed; we have the right to do that, 
—but mercifully. God never gave us permission 
to torment, abuse, or torture them. 


With sad eyes turned on you and me, 
They speak to us the wordless plea, 
‘““O give us back our liberty; 

We pine in anguish here.” 

The iron bars, the fast-closed door, 
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The thoughtless crowds that look them o’er, 
As fretfully they tread the floor, 
And long for freedom sweet. 
The lonely nights, the homesick sighs 
For life beneath dear native skies, 
The weird and wordless prisoners’ cries 
For precious liberty. 
The ceaseless pacing of the cage, 
The snarls of menace, roars of rage, 
Or brooding silence through an age 
Of days with longing filled 
Yet still so selfish, stupid, blind, 
We let our children peer behind 
The bars for knowledge they can’t find 
In poor imprisoned beasts. 
Nor teach ’tis cruel to oppress, 
That God is love and tenderness, 
And does in us these virtues bless, 
When shown toward all His earth; 
That better far from nature books 
We learn of wild things’ ways and looks, 
Their work and play, and dear home nooks— 
Not from the cruel zoo. 
—Virginia W. Sargent. 
April 26, 1921, Washington, D. C. 


We congratulate the Susquehanna County 
Humane Society on the excellent appearance of 
its third annual report. Mr. John P. Lyons, the 
founder and president, has the suffering and 
' welfare of not only our fourfooted friends but 
of neglected and suffering children very much at 
heart, and the report shows that a large amount 
of good has been accomplished during the past 
year by that society. 


The Worcester Animal Rescue League issued 
its annual report June 23. This society, of 
which Miss Frances Clary Morse is president, is 
going on with its twelfth year of good work. The 
financial affairs are prospering and the work 
increases every year, as is the case with every 
society that is formed to help suffering animals. 
Twenty-five hundred animals were cared for 
from April 1, 1922, which is 225 in excess of the 
previous year. 


The Connecticut Humane Society has a very 
attractive picture on the first page of its annual 


report showing its headquarters, and the report 
for 1922 of the work accomplished is very encour- 
aging. Children and animals are both cared for 
by that society, which is ably managed by H. 
Clay Preston. The Hon. Samuel O. Prentice is 


_ president. 


A Queen’s Dogs 


I was interested to read the following extracts 
sent to me by a humane worker in Switzerland 
showing the affection Queen Victoria had for the 
animals in her household, and of the feeling that 
Charlotte Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine, 
showed in relation to the question of immortality 
of these, our beloved companions. Mrs. Grace 
C. D. Favre, a most ardent worker in the cause, 
has taken the pains to glean these items from 
her reading matter, and sends them for the 
benefit of our readers: 

“The Queen’s genuine love for almost all ani- 
mals is well known, but few people are aware of 
the deep personal interest Her Majesty takes in 
her dumb creatures, or can realize the thought 
and money that are expended on their suitable 
lodging, proper food and constant care. 

“Hach individual animal belonging to the 
Queen is well lodged and tended, for Her Majesty 
argues that the possession of an animal renders 
the owner responsible for its well-being. 

“Nearly all the Queen’s pet animals have 
been perpetuated, and her rooms everywhere 
contain pictures, and statuettes in marble, gold, 
or silver, of her favorite horses and dogs. ‘Sharp’ 
was modelled several times, and once taken in 
company with the Queen on her Throne. Memo- 
ries of the faithful ‘Eos’ are everywhere. ‘Boy’ 
and ‘Boz,’ in bronze, are embowered among 
flowers near the Dairy. ‘Noble’ faces ‘Eos’ 
below the North Terrace. One of the grandest 
gold centrepieces the Queen has is a group of 
five of her pet dogs; another is made up of por- 
trait models of four favorite steeds. 

“On all of the Queen’s estates are touching 
tablets to the memory of some faithful dumb 
friend. 

“The Queen has loved them all, and nothing 
can hurt her more than cruelty to animals, or an 
unjust depreciation of their many virtues.” 
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At WINDSOR 


“When walking from the ‘Rosary’ to the 
‘Grottoes’ the Queen passed below the East 
Terrace. Here on the right is a charming model 
of ‘Dacko,’ the favorite dachshund of the Queen. 
Born February, 1859; died December, 1871. On 
the left is a statue of ‘Noble,’ a very pet dog, 
whose greatest pleasure was to guard his Royal 
mistress’s gloves. He is here represented with 
one of them in his charge. The Prince Consort’s 
favorite hound ‘ Kos,’ aged 10, is also memorial- 
ized near the same spot.”’ 


At OSBORNE 


“Two charming proofs of the Queen’s remem- 
brances for all kinds and conditions of friends are 
in the Osborne grounds. One is a granite seat 
erected in memory of John Brown; on it is in- 
scribed: 

Mr. JoHn Brown 


8th December, 1826 27th March, 1883 
A truer, nobler, trustier heart, more loving and 
more loyal, never beat within a human 
breast.—Byron. 


“Behind this is a granite table set squarely in 
the green turf, on which is written: 


WALDMANN 
The very favorite little dachshund of Queen 
Victoria, who brought him from Baden, 
April, 1872. | 
Died July 11th, 1881” 
—The Private Life of Queen Victoria. 
of Her Majesty’s Servants. 


FONTAINEBLEAU, Oct. 30th, 1696. 

“T beg of you to thank M. Leibnitz for me. 
I think that he has written his theory very well, 
and I admire the clearness and ease with which 
he expounds so difficult a subject. It is a great 
consolation for me to know that animals do not 
entirely perish, on account of my dear little 
dogs. .’—Charlotte Elizabeth, Prin- 
cess Palatine, Mother of Philippe d’Orleans, 
Regent of France, 1652-1722. 


By One 


“Tf I allowed myself to go on about the cats of 
Rome, either ancient or modern, there would be 
noend. For instance, in a statuary’s shop in the 
Via Sistina there is a large yellow cat, which I 


one day saw dressing the hair of the proprietor’s 
boy. It performed this office with.a very moth- 
erly anxiety, seated on the top of a high rotary 
table where ordinarily the statuary worked at 
his carving, and pausing from time to time, as it 
licked the boy’s thick, black locks, to get the 
effect of its labors. On other days or at other 
hours it slept under the table top, unvexed by 
the hammering that went on over its head. 
Even in Rome, where cats are so abundant, it 


was a notable cat.’”—W. D. Howells. Roman 
Holidays and Others. 1908. 
Your Dog 


An order has gone forth in Boston that all 
dogs must be muzzled. Soon we may expect to 
have five or six hundred dogs slaughtered because 
careless owners fail to obey the regulations. 
The excuse offered by the authorities is that 274 
persons have been bitten. If these cases were 
investigated, it would be found that, in the vast 
majority of them, the dogs were tormented by 
children or adults, and has not a tormented dog 
the right to bite its tormentor? But all dogs must 
now be penalized. 


A Dog Hero 


Medical Examiner Thomas M. Durell of 
Middlesex county was greatly startled when a 
man jumped on the running board of his sedan 
and harshly ordered him to stop the car. He was 
on a dark and lonely street in Everett. 

But there was a sharp growl in the back seat 
and an angry dog crashed into the intruder’s 
face, knocked him off the car and into the gutter. 
And the medical examiner, his money and his 
life safe, stepped on the gas, and sped to safety. 

That’s why “Lassie,” shaggy, nondescript 
terrier, one of the canine outcasts salvaged by 
the Animal Rescue League, is the constant com- 
panion of the best known doctor in Middlesex 
county. She doesn’t weigh more than twenty. 
pounds, but she smashed the would-be holdup 
as Firpo hit Willard. Then she proudly turned 
to her master for praise, wagging the stub of her 
tail madly. 

Lassie is mostly Irish terrier, but experts can 
detect many other strains of the terrier breed in 
her tawny, chunky makeup.—Boston American. 
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Is This Your Dog? 

Perhaps you may think this is_no business of 
mine; but, all the same, I am going to ask you 
kindly to consider what I have to say, as there 
are generally two ways of looking at most things. 
- It is about your dog, of whom I have seen a 
good deal lately. He seems to be very lonely 
during your long daily absences, and, although 
I have knocked at your door several times, I 
have not been fortunate enough to find anyone 
at home. 

Now, I feel sure that you have no intention of 
dealing unfairly with him, and he himself has 
told no tales of his master, knowingly; but a man 
who loves dogs never has any difficulty in reading 
all the signs which tell of a contented, well-cared- 
for animal, and of one who is looked upon as a 
watchdog only. : 

Your dog is on the chain the greater part of his 
tume. Ido not say all the time, though I have 
known some who are condemned to that. 

Have you given any thought as to what he 
must suffer by being tied by a short chain to one 
dull place, with nothing to do that can interest 
him? When he is alone he often howls and cries, 
for he is longing for his freedom, and when a 
young dog is chained he suffers even more. 
When you are at home possibly he suffers in 
silence; but, still, he suffers. When the winds 
are cold his kennel must be draughty, and when 
the sun scorches it is close and stuffy. I have 
also seen his water pan quite dry. You, per- 
haps, are too busy to see to this! And you may 
tell me that no one has any time to take him for 


a walk. My answer to that would be that any- 
one who has not time to attend to a dog’s needs 
has no right to keep a dog at all, for water and 
exercise are two of the regular and daily needs of 
every dog. 

Do you not notice how very much more people 
think about animals of all kinds nowadays than 
they used to? how the laws are being altered 
with regard to them? 

Do you know that the R. 8. P. C. A. is pre- 
pared to summons owners who keep dogs cruelly 
chained up, the punishment for which offence 
may be three months’ imprisonment or a fine 
Olen 

As men themselves grow out of slavery—and 
they are growing out of it—so they demand that 
more freedom, more justice, shall be given to 
those others who cannot speak for themselves. 
Horses are often nothing more than slaves; 
but they, too, have their friends who are working 
on their behalf. Dogs kept in yards chained up 
are likewise slaves. Kennels, whips, chains, 
mean slavery to them. Dogs who live with 
their masters in freedom make the better serv- 
ants, too. They love to serve, for to the dog lov- 
ing means serving. He loves his master better 
than himself. He will save him from fire, water, 
and other dangers; he will shepherd his sheep 
and tend his children; he will follow him even to 
the battlefield, and there, too, give of his best. 

And it is just because we know how faithfully 
a dog can love and serve that we should do our 
best to be worthy of that love and service. 

Will you not try to do something to better 
the lot of your dog by remembering two things: 

First, that he has much the same feelings as we 
have ourselves of cold, hunger, thirst, need of 
exercise, etc.; and, 

Secondly, that he has other needs which are 
not bodily ones. They are friendship, the kind 
word and look, the trust of his master, and the 
need of something to interest his doggy mind. 

Finally, a chained dog is likely to become a 
vicious and dangerous one. He is likely to be- 
come ill and unhealthy, and you, his master, 
are missing one of the pleasantest experiences in 
this life—the devoted love of a fourfooted friend. 
—J. W., in Animals’ Friend, York House, Portu- 
gal Street, London, W. C. 2. 
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A Dog’s Life 


My neighbor’s dog is dead. 

So ends a tragedy of captivity that afflicted 
the kindly animal all the days of its joyless life. 
A prisoner it was born, and a prisoner it died, 
with none, I think, but I to see that it was suffer- 
ing. 

I remember, ten years ago, when Parkinson 
spoke to me over the garden fence, telling me 
he had seen a litter of pups in a friend’s house. 
“T want a big dog,” he said, ‘“‘and I’ve asked for 
one of those pups.” 

He got it. He was delighted, and so was his 
wife. They kept it closely guarded in the house, 
for fear, they said, that anybody should run off 
with it while it was young. 

They trained it to take its food obediently out 
of a tin, and to be ‘“‘clean,” and as it got older 
they beat it because it became a nuisance when 
its bark grew loud. 

Then it tried to run about the house, and it 
knocked things over and frightened the children. 
So it was called a nuisance again and Parkinson 
began to think of the time when it would be put 
outside in a kennel to guard the house by day and 
by night. 

That time soon came. Meanwhile Parkinson 
never took his growing captive for a walk. He 
said it was too strong for him, and he dared not 
release it on its own for fear it might not come 
back. 


One day when I was leaving for work I saw 
the bright new dog house. A new chain and 
a protruding bit of fur told me that the animal 
was inside it. 

Well, there was the house dog on a chain. 
And it stayed on a chain. Parkinson was a bit 
afraid of it, but he thought it all the better that 
it should be ferocious in the job he was putting 
it to. 

When it howled, like a hungry wolf, Parkinson 
would remind us, clearly, about its wolverine 
ancestry. But I have been out to it at such times 
and seen agony in its eyes. I have fed it and it 
has licked my hand in gratitude. But I never 
told Parkinson. He would have thought I was 
softening the animal. 

It got older and its walk went more slowly, its 


howl more mournfully. Parkinson talked of 
having it destroyed. 


But he was saved that effort. He had de- 
stroyed it by histhoughtlessness, and one morning 
his wife found it dead, lying half in and half out 
of the dog house. 

That was the day before yesterday. Parkin- 
son buried the dog in the garden. ‘‘A fine dog? 


Ah! such an intelligent beast!” he said. I with- 
held comment. 
And today a new dog has the kennel. Already 


I see he treads the shiny path his unhappy 
brother dog made. 
He is also on the chain.—W. L. D. 


The Little Mourner 


When I was a lad of thirteen, my father sent 
me to have some work done in a shop about 
two miles from home. My path led through 
fields and woods. In passing through a skirt 
of timber my ears were saluted by the singing 
of two beautiful little birds in the branches 
above me. I threw a stone and killed one of 
them. I ran and picked it up, looked at its 
beautiful colors and soft downy feathers, threw 
it down and went on my way. Late in the 
day, on my return, I was attracted by the pitiful 
cry of a little mourner where I had killed the 
bird in the early morning. I halted and looked 
up, and there was the mate of the bird which 
lay dead at my feet. It flitted with drooping 
wings here and there, calling and calling for its 
companion, from which came no response. As I 
looked and listened my heart grew sad, and I 
bowed my head and said, ‘‘I wish I hadn’t done 
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it.’ I went home leaving the little mourner 
calling in vain, for the innocent sleeper on the 
ground answered not. 

How often in my own life I have felt the 
sorrow of that little mourner in the woods. The 
first funeral I ever conducted when a young 
preacher was that of a husband. When I saw 
his wife bow down to kiss his cold brow and say 
good-bye, I heard again the pitiful notes of 
sorrow in the woods. When long years had 
passed by, and my dear mother went away 
never to return, and I saw my father with bowed 
head and aching heart, I thought of the little 
mourner lamenting for its departed mate. Still 
later, when my own precious child left us and 
her voice was no longer heard, I remembered 
the innocent sleeper on the ground and the tender 
cadences of its heartbroken companion. As I 
write these lines there comes to me over the dis- 
tance of fifty years the voice of the little mourner 
in the woods. 

That cry has lingered with me all these 
years. That my conduct brought sorrow and 
separation between two innocent companions 
singing sweetly together made me sad then, and 
I have never been able to hush the incident 
away from the memories of my childhood.—John 
T. Oakley, Hartsville, Tenn. From the Depart- 
ment of Humane Education Welfare Work, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. 


The Darling Birds 


The darling birds are warm; 
Yes, feather on feather, 
All close together, 

The darling birds are warm. 
They care not whether 
Tis stormy weather, 

For they are safe from harm. 
With feather on feather, 
Tho’ ’tis stormy weather, 

The darling birds are warm. 

—Unknown. 


Aprons, pincushions and needlebooks are de- 
sired for the Fair. Please send us the novels 
you have read also. 


Seven Reasons for Being Kind to Animals 


For Teachers in Humane Work 
First—Because animals are sentient creatures. 
They feel pain and are rendered unhappy even 
by harsh words. 


Second—Because it is the worst form of cow- 
ardice to ill-treat creatures who can make no 
complaint nor ask for redress. 


Third—Because every act of cruelty and cow- 
ardice deteriorates and degenerates the character 
of the perpetrator. 


Fourth—Because there is abundant proof that 
such debasement is liable to lead to crime; 
cruelty is a constituent part of all the worst 
crimes. 


Fifth—Because society is composed of units 
and as a whole would be incalculably improved 
and elevated if the individuals composing it 
refrained from cruelty and adopted the practice 
of kindness to every living creature. 


Sizth—Because the practice of kindness to 
every living creature or humaneness, involves the 
universal and specific application of the golden 
rule, which would bring permanent peace be- 
tween nations and radically change for the better 
the entire social order. 


Seventh—Because we have the command: 
‘‘Be ye merciful, as your Father also is merciful.”’ 
—Mrs. Mary F. Lovell. 


A Kid’s Essay on the Dachshund 


The daschund is a dog notwithstanding 
appearances. He has two fore legs, two in front 
and two behind, and they ain’t on speking terms. 
I wunst made a dachshound out of a cowcumber 
and fore matches, and it looked as natchral as life. 
Dachshounds is fairly intelligent considering 
their shaip. Thare brains being so far from thare 
tails it bothurs them some to wag the lattur. I 
wunst noo a dachshound who was so impashunt 
to wate till he cood signal the hole length of his 
body, when he wanted to wag his tale, so he 
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maid it up with his tale when he wanted it to 
wag, he would shake his rite ear, and when the 
tale seen it shake it wood wag. But as fer me 


gimme a bull pup with a peddygree.—American 


Stock Keeper. 


Men do not deal with other men as severely as 
they do with dogs. The other day, in Boston, a 
woman was in court for having bitten a child, 
and, a few days later, a father was convicted of 
having bitten his daughter so severely that the 
child was crippled. In neither case did the au- 
thorities insist upon muzzles, nor did they chop 
off heads to look for hydrophobia germs. 

It is difficult to convince the authorities that 
they should not persecute dumb animals, be- 
cause dumb animals have no votes. We believe, 
however, that Commissioner of Police Wilson 
will be humane enough to go slow in enforcing 
penalties for violation of the muzzling order, 
until dog owners have had a reasonable warning. 
At the present time thousands of dog owners do 
not know that the muzzling order has been 
issued.—Boston Telegram, August 1. 


A Puppy’s Suffering 


For sending a whippet-greyhound puppy from 
Nottingham to Brighton in a box which, accord- 
ing to the evidence of one of our inspectors, was 
not large enough to send a ferret in, a man was 
fined £5. The box was only eleven inches in 
length, six inches wide, and six inches deep. 

A parcel clerk said that when the puppy 
arrived at the station it “looked more half dead 
than alive,’ owing to the smallness of the box 
and pressure of the wire-netting. The puppy 
could not stand in the box. 

Evidence was given that when the puppy was 
taken out of the box it could not stand and its 
ear was bleeding from a cut by a nail in the box. 
It was revived with warm bread and milk and 
rubbed in front of a fire. 

A few days later the puppy was measured; 
it was then twelve inches in length, seven inches 
high at the shoulder, and ten inches round the 
girth. 

The Chairman of the magistrates said it was a 
question whether the case should not be dealt 


with by sending the defendant to prison.—B. 
702. Humane Pleader. 


Monkeys and Water 


I think it was in the Animals’ Friend I saw 
that some Glasgow paper said monkeys ‘‘neither_ 
washed nor bathed.”’ This is quite contrary to 
my experience. A friend sent me a monkey 
from Zanzibar, thinking to please me, and I 
shall never forget the sinking at heart I had | 
when I saw his dear little black face in the boat 
as it came towards Moyenne Island. I could not 
keep any creature tied up, and what was to be 
done? Well, in a few weeks he went free, 
‘“‘bossed”’ all the dogs, choosing one especially as 
a steed, and would go all round the island on my 
shoulder at low tide when I used to make a tour 
in the water inside the reef. He used to jump 
in and dive amongst the coral with his long tail, 
making it look like a skate along the sandy 
bottom. At first I thought he had fallen off my 
shoulder and would be drowned, but I soon got 
accustomed to his getting back and climbing— 
dripping wet—again on my back. But one day 
I noticed that the very tip of this tail was sore, 
and he never would go into the water again. If 
I took him out he clung to me, and nothing 
would induce him to go in. The blacks said 
that he had been sitting on a rock, with the tip 
of his tail in the water, and that something had 
bitten it. Any way, he never went in again, and 
as he could easily have been taken by an octopus 
(and the coral is simply alive with smallish 
species, but quite big enough to take “Salaam’’), 
I was glad he had stopped his diving. I expect 
the African monkeys are afraid of the crocodiles, 
and how “Salaam”’ learnt his diving I can’t 
imagine. He died, dear little chap, of poison 
given him by one of the black servants, and when 
I saw the last of his sweet little black face my 
heart sank worse than when I saw it first.— 
EKmma Wardlaw Best, in The Animals’ Friend, 
Lendon. 


Some tortured dog may be dependent on your 
response to his pitiful plea. 

Join the Animal Rescue League at one dollar 
a year and help all these suffering animals. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Squirrel 


All innocence and gayety 
And sportiveness is he, 

This small gray sprite with sparkling eyes, 
That springs from tree to tree. 


With grace and lightness of a bird, 
His movements free and airy, 
He scarce appears a thing of earth, 

But more like some bright, fairy. 


Yet when he hops along the ground, 
~  Nut-laden, to his home, 
A creature of the earth then seems 
This busy little gnome. 


Half-gnome, half-fairy, monkey-spry, 
The dryads’ messenger 

And tiny page, he swiftly goes, 
All clothed in softest fur; 


And flashing in and out the trees, 
So merry and gay-hearted, 
Pure sunshine he, though skies are gray, 
And summer has departed. 
—Louella C. Poole. 


We want articles to sell at the Fair, December 
4 and 5in the Jumble Shop. Only good articles 
of some value are desired, 


Tom, the Creamery Cat 


Tom, as we all called him, first saw the great 
creamery in one of our flourishing towns on the 
western prairie from a small box. A boy sold 
him to the company for five cents. A few, 
perhaps many cats, had been brought to the 
creamery before him only to pine away and die in 
a few days; they were given good care, still it 
may have been the noise, or a great difference 
in their diet or surroundings. Be that as it may, 
they only survived a few days, so you cannot 
wonder that we had little hope Tom would grow 
and become one of the largest cats I have ever 
seen. He had white stockings and a fine white 
bib under his chin, also a white star in his fore- 
head; his eyes were very large and expressive, 
they did not appear to me to look like the general 
run of cats’ eyes, they were almost human. The 
rest of his body was jet black covered with fine 
silky fur. He became the pet of all the employ- 
ees; he did not seek their friendship, but carried 
himself with dignity as one who had a responsi- 
bility placed upon him. 

Tom seemed to love devotedly two people. 
He expressed his affection for me one morning 
by bringing a young bird, just out of the nest, 
and laying it down at my feet; looked up with 
those large appealing eyes as if he wished to say, 
‘“‘T am sure you would like it for your breakfast.” 
It was not an easy matter to scold and punish 
him for such a deed—poor Tom, his intentions 
were no doubt the best. He never needed an- 
other whipping, and he seemed to understand 
birds were not made to eat; only mice and rats, 
and they gave him a wide berth. He kept them 
on the outside and was master of the situation. 
He very seldom left his post, but one beautiful 
evening we saw him walking leisurely towards 
the park. When he was quite a distance away 
some one called, ‘‘Where are you going, Tom?” 
He turned and walked back, looking at the party 
who called him as much as to say, ‘‘Just on my 
way to take in the sights of the park. Will you 


‘take a stroll with me?” 


One day a poor little stray kitten made its 
appearance at the creamery, and when Tom first 
saw it he sat still and seemed to be trying to 
reason out in his mind how a kitten could look 
so unhappy and hungry. He disappeared into 
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the storeroom, and in a few minutes came back 
bringing a mouse, laying it down before the 
kitten as if he would say, ‘Eat it, you need it 
more than I.” 

The little stray was glad to get it and ate it 
ravenously, no doubt thanking Tom in its own 
kitten language. However, the kitten soon left 
us. Perhaps it was looking for its home and 
friends; who knows? 

There was another person whom our pet loved 
dearly. Tom always went to tell him good-night 
when he was getting ready to go home, would 
rub against his arm, and seemed to want to tell 
him not to be away long, that he would be 
watching for his return. One day we missed 
Tom, and where do you think we found him? 
He was on a high shelf curled up on our beloved 
stars and stripes. It was the 4th of July, and 
he was showing his patriotism in the only way 
possible.—Hattie. J. Ketcham. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 6025 cats, 541 dogs, 56 horses, and 53 
smaller animals. We placed 53 dogs and 38 cats 
in good homes. , 

Our agent visited auction and sales stables 
and investigated complaints about horses owned 
by men in business. He purchased 56 horses 
unfit for work; obtained 23 without pay; looked 
up many cases where ill-fitting harness or shoes 
were used and where horses were ill-cared for, 
and had the owners of such horses give them 
proper attention. | 

There were 80 emergency cases in August, 
keeping our emergency car always busy. Among 
these cases was that of the unfortunate sisters 
who were obliged to give up their home in which 
they had one dog (female collie), and ten cats 
and kittens. 
in another column. 


Many visitors at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses ask why we happened to have four don- 
keys and four sheep. We bought four donkeys 


This has been more fully described . 


from an amusement park, to prevent them from 
being sold to be used to give children ‘‘ donkey 
rides”? on a beach, as they were not in fit condi- 
tion to be used for this purpose. The owner of 
the donkeys was obliged to sell them, but was 
so anxious to have them go into kind hands that 
he offered them at a much lower price to us, for 
the satisfaction that they were to be taken at 
once to our Home of Rest. 

We bought three full-grown donkeys and one 
baby donkey. Another little one was born soon 
after they came to us, but we decided it was best 
to put both these baby donkeys in our electric stall. 

Beppo, a favorite donkey, whom our visitors 
will remember, died suddenly of blood poisoning, 
having, we think, run something in his foot in the 
large pasture where the donkeys are given range. 

This is a well-shaded pasture, but so rocky we 
could not let the horses use it, so the donkeys 
have had it to themselves, and have enjoyed it 
exceedingly. 

The sheep were taken in the middle of last 
winter, as they were not well cared for and, 
having taken them, we cannot let them go from 
us unless we could be assured that they would 
be well cared for and never sent to the slaughter 
houses, which are scenes of so much horror that 
no humane person who realized how animals are 
killed could ever eat meat. 


A Tribute of Affection 

A touching tribute has been paid to the mem- 
ory of Fredericka O. Houghton by a friend, who 
sent one hundred dollars to be entered on our 
Life Membership List,—‘‘In Memory of Freder- 
icka O. Houghton.” This token of love and 
appreciation for our dear young member has 
given much gratification to her family and to 
other friends. 

Previous to this gift her parents presented the 
League with five hundred dollars, the income of 
which is to be used for Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses in the name of the “‘ Pine Ridge 
Animal Helpers’ Club,” formed by Fredericka 
a year ago among her schoolmates at Miss May’s 
School, a club which we hope will be kept up by 
its remaining members, in memory of its 
founder. 

When talking with Fredericka about the 
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formation of this club, I found that her great 
love for horses led her inclination towards this 
particular branch of our work. There are at 
Pine Ridge seven memorial stalls (one hundred 


FREDERICKA AND HER PET 


HORSE 


dollars each) and one endowed stall (five thou- 
sand dollars). These stalls each have a metal 
plate over them giving the name of some par- 
ticular horse the giver loved, or the name or 
initials of the giver. It was Fredericka’s wish, 
if the club agreed, to have in time a memorial 
stall named for the club. But she also loved 
dogs, and wanted to help them, so in her short 
life she frequently brought sums she had col- 
lected for our general work. 

I cannot refrain from giving this little incident 
of her love and pity for animals which was told 
me by her father since she left us. 

One day Fredericka went to her father for 
money, which he was in the habit of giving her, 
and told him she wanted it for the Animal Rescue 
League. Thinking it a good plan to test her 
feelings on the subject he said to her: “If you give 
all your allowance to the Animal Rescue League, 
what will you do when you want something for 
yourself?’ Fredericka thought only for a brief 
moment, then answered: “I will go without.” 
How many men or women, let alone young peo- 
ple, are willing to “go without”? anything they 
wish to have for their own pleasure in order to 

help suffering animals?—A. H. 8. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 301 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
eer brid vee iy 2 3 0 to trey EL 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue..... 207 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
COMSETCE US! eee ke Ee Pe ey ee 229 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 140 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
UTE tek Pte eA Ao nee eile Fain Cra 656 
Pine Ridge" Ded nantes: hate uh rome 42 
Medfield 2.02. Meee R ree ntncs hdc ges: 81 
1767 


Mr. Irwin’s Work on the Cape—A Letter 


I am sending my monthly account. Every 
time I go out I seem to find trouble, but I cer- 
tainly see a great improvement in many places. 
There is a certain class, who don’t seem to take 
any care of their poor animals if I don’t keep 
after them all of the time. The cheap horse 
jockeys from Plymouth and New Bedford are 
around, trading as usual, and I have been getting 
after them. I threatened I would take them 
into court if they sold horses unfit for use. There 
are two or three horses I am in hopes to destroy 
very soon. People who don’t see it would be 
surprised to know the suffering there is among 
poor animals, and there would be much more 
if they did not fear the coming of an agent. 

I went to Oak Bluffs and looked after the case 
there you sent me. I spent quite a little time 
going over the island; a friend of mine took me 
around in his auto free of charge. I would like 
to have spent more time there, but I thought 
it would be too expensive for the League. I am 
having more calls than I ever had before at this 
time of the year. No one seems to be doing 
anything along this line but the Animal Rescue 
League. 
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Mr. Irwin killed nine homeless cats; put an old 
_horse belonging to a junk peddler in West Dennis 
out of his misery; found a cow with a bad leg, 
and had her killed. 

In Harwich a man was put in jail, and no one 
was caring for his animals until Mr. Irwin heard 
of the case, went to Harwich and saw that they 
were cared for. 

A cat was caught in a trap in Yarmouth Port. 
She had been in that distressing condition for a 
number of days, when the case was reported to 
Mr. Irwin, who immediately went to the spot 
and took care of her. 

Although we are not supposed to keep up our 
work on the Cape during the summer, as the 
expense is more than we feel equal to under the 
present circumstances, yet Mr. W. H. Irwin, our 
most efficient agent, who has a charming home in 
Cotuit and is widely known over the Cape, re- 
celves occasional complaints that he can hardly 
refuse to investigate and attend to. During 
July, for example, he was notified of a horse 
that was old, lame and ill-cared for that he sought 
out and put to rest. 


EXTRACTS FROM 


LETTERS 


I enclose check for five dollars as a small help 
towards the debt, wishing I were able to give 
more. I hope sincerely you may be able to 
continue the work which seems to me the most 
needed of all the charities—helping those who 
cannot speak for themselves.—C. B. H. 


God bless you in your noble work. My whole 
heart is for the poor dumb creatures. Wish 
I had money and I would use it, my time and 
life for the work. Am sending you one dollar; 
wish it was one hundred, but am glad to do a 
little mite if it will help to stop one little one of 
God’s creatures suffering in any way. Wishing 
you every success in your noble work, with 
God’s blessing. Sincerely yours in the work, 
—L. E. H. 


Treasurer, and myself. 


SHARON, Conn., June 29, 1923. 

We are sending the enclosed three dollars to 
you, hoping that it will help alittle. Itisfroma 
St. Nicholas League Chapter of Brookline, Mass. 
The members are Olivia Armington, Margery 
Jones, Monica Keith, Isabelle Shirer, Barbara 
Becker, Claire Sibley, Gretchen Keene, Anne 
Eloise Sweeney, Secretary, Elizabeth Osborne, 
We wanted to save 
five dollars, but some of the girls weren’t en- 
thusiastic enough. We all hope you always will 
be able to continue your good work that you are 
now doing. I remain sincerely yours,—Char- 
lotte G. Chamberlain. 

P.S. Maybe you would like to know we are 
all girls of about ten. 


HoupERNEss, N. H., August 7, 1928. 

We all love animals and wish to help them by 
sending you the check for $8.45 enclosed in this 
letter. As none of us had a bank account from 
which to draw, my mother made out the check 
and the money was turned over to her. The 
money is the proceeds from an entertainment 
given at the Asquam House by children staying 
there. Sincerely yours,—Helen Pleasanton, 
Theatrical Manager; Parker James, Business 
Manager; Mary Edie, Jack Edie, Frances 
Pleasanton, Rodney Pleasanton, Austriel Bree- 
stead, Peter James. 


My dear Mrs. Smith: As a warm friend of 
Zippo, a League dog, and Kosey Kat, whom my 
missy calls her Near-League kitten, I thought a 
few words from me might be of interest to you. 
We three, Zippo, little K. K. and I, are called the 
Happy Trio, but I am the only one of us three 
that was ‘‘borned”’ into this family,—so I have 
heard missy say,—for my mother, Mopsa, who 
departed some time since to the happy hunting 
grounds, was a member of this family from the 
day she was six weeks old. 

I am master’s cat, I would have you to know, 
and was presented to him formally one Christmas 
morning. It happened in this way. Years ago 
there came to live at our house—that was many 
years before I was born—a wee morsel of a 
kitten who was named Hooderie—a most out- 
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landish name, heathenish in sound, but they said 
there was good reason for this name, and so 
Hooderie he remained to the last. He was 
considered by all a model cat in every respect, 
and received always enough adoration and 
flattery to turn any cat’s head. At the age of 
fourteen years, so I have heard, he suddenly 
left for the happy hunting grounds, and all the 
family were simply inconsolable at parting with 
him. My master said they would never find 
another cat like Hooderie, so beautiful and grace- 
ful, so sweet-tempered and affectionate—a truly 
Perfect Cat! All were so lonely after he left 
that Zippo was taken from the League to help 
brighten up the home a bit. Then, fearing he 
would be lonely, they adopted Mopsa, my ma 
aforesaid, then but six weeks of age, a sweet and 
dainty little ball of fluff, being of the Angora 
tribe—so I have heard. 

One morning, about a year later, a great shout 
of joy arose from all the household, for down in 
the basement they found my ma with four small 
kittens, and I was one of them! Wonderful 
to relate, I was the exact image of the dear de- 
parted Hooderie, and not one bit like my little 
ma! Right then and there—so I have heard— 
missy decided to raise me up to take the place of 
master’s old favorite, and on my first Christmas 
I was formally presented to this big man. My 
master, did I call him? Ah, he is really my 
slave, | would have you to know! For does he 
not meekly open and close windows and doors 
at my command, visit the market place to ob- 
tain for me fresh meat, tickle me in the ribs when 
I wish to be beguiled, and give me over the best 
chair without a protest? On that memorable 
Christmas morning I was placed in his arms, 
about my neck a red ribbon to which was tied 
a paper scroll with these lines written upon it: 


To My New MASTER 


My name is Fiddle, as you know, 
And it was Missy named me so, 

Who raised me from a little kit 

In hopes that I might sometime fit 
Into the place that Hooderie 

Once held. Although I know that he 
Will never be forgot, Ill try 

To do my best to satisfy 


Your ideals of a Perfect Cat— 
For he, I’ve heard, was all of that. 


As a bold hunter I excel, 
And I will guard your treasures well 
From every prowling mouse and rat. 
My ma, a most high-powered cat, 
Quick and alert, instructed me 
Well in the hunt, ag you shall see; 
And [’ll not claw your rugs, nor tear 

- Your books and music—that I’ll swear. 


If sometimes on your bed at night 

I settle down, I will not bite 

Your ears or toes, or scratch your nose, 
But I will sing you to repose, 

For soothing is my voice and low— 
I’ve heard my Missy oft say so; 
Though limited my repertoire 

I hope to learn a few tunes more— 
Cat calls and yodels, and a tune 

To greet the rising of the moon; 

A war song too, perhaps, to fright 
Bad cats from our back yard at night; 
E’en now in “double stops”’ I purr— 
A walking Fiddle, all in fur! 


To him that hath, the Good Book says, 

Shall more and more be added, lo, 

Till he shall have abundance; so 

Although of fiddles you’ve full store 

I come to make one Fiddle more. 
—Fiddle, the Mouser. 


Just why I was called ‘‘ Fiddle” I shall never 
really know. Some say it was because of my 
‘“‘trademark.’’ I am what is called a pure tiger, 
and on the back of my neck, running down across 
my shoulders, is an odd marking, much like an 
ancient fiddle—so they say. A most appropriate 
design truly, my master being a musician! 

Oh, how pleased he was to have such a Christ- 
mas gift! We have been the best of friends ever 
since, and no mere dog, I feel very sure, could 
take my place in his affections. Some say I am 
shy and reserved, a pompous aristocrat of the 
parlor! But it matters not to me what I am 
called, so long as master loves me, serves and 
obeys me, and calls me his Perfect Cat! Yours 
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very truly,—Fiddle, the Mouser. By his secre- 


tary, Louella C. Poole. 


Roxsury, Mass., August 2, 1923. 

I am deeply grateful for sympathy and help 
in caring for my dear, faithful, patient com- 
panion, Prince. In the opinion of many people 
he was a remarkable cat. He looked so intelli- 
gent that my dear mother often said: ‘Why 
don’t you talk?’”? He missed my mother terri- 
bly, but after her death he clung to me, and when 
I went out to work, or call, he got nervous and 
seemed relieved and happy upon my return. 
Although he had been moved from place to place 
four times in the past two years, he never made 
the slightest effort to return to any old home. 
He seemed to think what was good enough for 
me was satisfactory to him, and I allowed him 
perfect freedom to come and go as he thought 
best. His adaptability to new surroundings 
was wonderful. In crossing a street, or climbing 
trees, or fences, he never made a false step, or 
met with an accident, until the last week of 
his life. 

I think he had some serious stomach, liver, 
or kidney trouble. Last winter he was fat and 
heavy, but about two months ago—although he 
was well fed on food he seemed to prefer—he 
lost in weight and was thin. 

Life is full of regrets. I blame myself now that 
I did not realize his suffering from fleas. Had 
I started in time to help him fight them, I might 
have prolonged his life. Judging from his teeth, 


and in other ways, he was not a very old cat,: 


although my mother regarded him as quite old 
a year before she died. 

Left alone with nearly all relatives gone, and 
having had a pleasant home life until recently, 
my existence in a lodging house is simply horrible. 
I really seem to care little how soon I go where 
my father, mother, and perhaps old Prince have 
gone. If Heaven has no pets, it must be a lone- 
some place. Yours very truly,—F. A. B. 


Canton, N. Y. 
I find humane work very hard here, so different 
from Boston. Mr. French is one of the best 
agents I have ever known, and we work together 


fine. He has been S. P. C. A. agent at Malone 
fifteen years; is very thorough in his work. Here 
in this country we have so many cattle to look 
after. I miss the League so much; I always 
thought it was the most wonderful organization 
in the world. 

We have three cats; they pay no attention to 
the birds. Birds are very plentiful. I have been 
here seven weeks and have not seen a cat get 
after a bird as yet. The horses here are beautiful, 
and we have some of the most humane drivers 
I ever saw. The horses on the coal wagons are 
never driven out of a walk; the wagons are very 
light; they only draw about a half ton to a load. 
A man told me the other day that Mr. French 
and I had the horses pretty well cleaned up. 
This man works in a milk factory; he said he 
noticed the horses this morning, and they were 
all in fine condition. No one knows how hard 
I have worked. We have been out day and 
night, and on Sundays. Yours  sincerely,— 
Mrs. L. S. Rulison. 


‘But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach 
thee; and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell 
thee.””—Job, 12: 7. 


Birds 


It is a mystery why many people who have 
caged birds are so indifferent to their comfort, 
hanging them in the hot sun in summer and often 
leaving them out in the rain, and in winter plac- 
ing them in a room too cold or too hot. 

Never keep a bird in a hot kitchen, and never 
hang one higher than the middle of the window, 
the air above that range being too hot and stifling 
for a bird made to live out of doors. 

Never leave the bathtub in the cage longer 
than an hour, as the dampness breeds mites. 

If using a muslin cover for the cage, make it 
only sufficiently high to catch the seeds, as it is 
injurious to the bird to cover it as high as many 
do. 


The human race is divided into two classes: 
those who go ahead and do something, and those 
who sit and inquire why it wasn’t done the other 
way.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Which class are you in? 
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in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 
in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


Give Us SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Old C ist Mill D B d NEWARK, RU ane 
TPIS BETTER THAN DEEP Spratt’s 


Keeps Them Healthy— O ] 
Breath Sweet and Clean Va S 


Cemetery for Small Animals FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 


the Siete nee League. The pres for privilege of burial FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
i 
n individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. F. HOLDEN SM ITH, V.M.D. 
CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where smal] animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried A N I M A \E R ES C U E LE AG U FE, 


at pane tudes. (he: charge for each heres i $6. pte 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 

Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. STREET Beach 9250 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass, 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


e : 2 . Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Reece rc | 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROSBURY 6s) ee Ee eee) ee LOMO RB E DOA VENT 
Nort Enp, InpusTRiAL ScHooL . . . . . . . +. 89 Norta BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END vs) joe ee ea eee |.) LOOSNORTHAMEFONIOTRERT 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HovusE TELA.) cage Ae aN 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM, 444% 2) st! aie Ge ees ass.» Pine) Ripas Home or Rest ror Horses 
MEDFIELD ...... . . . .  . BaRTLETT-ANGELL Home FoR ANIMALS 
East Boston Pee ee bic) A we ee ee ee. 34.1 0 MERIprAN ote en 
WEST LYNN]. itr Beene os oe ae ee ee ed NN DTT SRE 
aATumals recelyedinl O22 ge. ae tose ae te | Caer ic Od Bn ae heen nl ae ena i) 
Animals brough@in, Oeevisitorsas | he ieee cE VM Sa ae 7,792 
Copies of ;humane literatureidistributed 2. 2 5)... 0. w. 14°84 535759 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1922) iw... ae be ie 
Number of animals collected. . . . ee Sm Le Ly 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of-smallanimals treated 1n;19225) 2+ Le ee ec eee 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 ott ate Per te en Ree me 500 
Number:of, horses humanelyrkilled;*1922-5. ies) hs ee ee 713 
Number-of horses given vacations: cy Ye A eine... eo Fo peek ee 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


